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marks would still remain. Picavet makes no mention where it might 
be expected (pp. 258 ff.) of the difference between the Epistola 
(Gasquet) and the Opus Tertium concerning the period during which 
the disciple John had been with Bacoh; Mandonnet makes much of 
this, and it is very imp rtant for the history of the three Opera. 
With such men as Picavet, Mandonnet, Duheim, and Little actively 
interested in the matter, we may hope for an early consummat'on of 
the desired complete edition. The latest list of the works and manu- 
scripts, revised to date, will be found in the Bacon Essays, Appendix 
by Little. 

Bacon's credibility is a problem of serious moment for the historian. 
There has been a tendency to discount the evidence of Bacon because 
of his apparent exaggeration, while at the same time the very dearth 
of material and the importance of the particular data furnished have 
caused the historian to give Bacon's statements high rank. In recent 
years, however, Mandonnet has made a real problem of the matter 
{Siger, etc., 2 ed., I'me pt., pp. 239 ff.). Picavet makes no reference 
to Mandonnet's treatment, but his study of Bacon's criticism of his 
contemporaries (Ch. XIII, cf. also the later studies referred to above) 
will do much to dispel the clouds of suspicion created by Mandonnet. 
"Bacon's eulogies and criticisms are significant for doctrine rather 
than for fact" (p. 278). And he might have added that at least two 
of his eminent contemporaries also resorted on occasion to similarly 
severe criticism, — Albert against reactionaries, and Thomas against 
heretics. Bacon's own consciousness of the severity of his criticisms, 
frequently expressed, is the best evidence of sincerity in his statements; 
for the rest, only external evidence can be finally determinative. 

Picavet's freedom and learning and method give a peculiar value 
to all contributions from his pen. His rare combination of com- 
prehensiveness of view with mastery of detail, the best modern 
scholarship with clarity of exposition, and originality with sound 
judgment, make him a leader in the best sense of the word. And it 
is much to be hoped that he may succeed in completing the task which 
he has set for himself. Horace C. Longwell. 

Northwestern University. 

A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By John 
Theodore Merz. Volume IV. Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 1914. — pp. xii, 825. 
The two earlier volumes of this work, of which the first appeared 

in 1896, were devoted to the "History of Scientific Thought in the 
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Nineteenth Century." These constituted Part I. Part II, the 
"History of Philosophical Thought in the Nineteenth Century," is 
contained in the third and fourth volumes. The author's plan of the 
history of nineteenth century intellectual movements requires as its 
completion "a study of that large body of thought which is buried 
in the poetical, artistic, and religious literature of the whole period, 
of that literature which does not profess to be either scientific or 
philosophical, which does not follow any definite method, but 
which is the spontaneous deliverance of individual minds" (p. 786). 

Volume IV, which is now before us, completes the survey of the 
philosophical thought of the nineteenth century begun in Volume 
III. It also contains a very full index of both volumes. The method 
employed, as was pointed out in the review of the earlier volume in 
this journal (Vol. XXII, pp. 661 ff.), is topical rather than biographical. 
This section of the work is not a 'history of philosophy' but a survey 
of philosophical problems, a history of the main philosophical ideas 
which have entered into and influenced the thought of the nineteenth 
century. Volume III contained, in addition to an interesting chapter 
on "The Growth and Diffusion of the Critical Spirit," an historical 
survey of the problems, "Of the Soul," "Of Knowledge," "Of 
Reality," and "Of Nature." In the present volume there are the 
following chapter headings: "Of the Beautiful," "Of the Good," 
"Of the Spirit," "Of Society," "Of the Unity of Thought," and 
"The Rationale of Philosophical Thought." 

The method adopted by the author of dividing the main philo- 
sophical problem into a number of special questions has obviously 
both advantages and disadvantages. On the one hand, it facilitates 
a survey and comparison of ideas regarding special topics, and brings 
into clearer relief the outcome and permanent gains of philosophical 
thought in these fields. Moreover, such a comparison tends to show, 
the author holds, that s me of the problems which he has treated 
" have become in the course of the century of more general, indeed of 
popular, interest; marking in some instance burning questions of 
the present age." Other problems, he finds, "have for the time 
being fallen into the background and are almost forgotten. Among 
the former we may single out the sociological problem as by far the 
most important and generally attractive. Connected with it, as of 
hardly less importance, are the ethical and religious questions. On 
the other hand, as belonging to the less attractive philosophical 
problems, we may name the problem of nature and the problem of 
the Beautiful" (pp. 591-592). In spite of the comparisons which 
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the method of dealing separately with special problems thus renders 
possible, one may still question whether it is not attended by a 
loss of philosophical continuity, and whether its employment in this 
work has not resulted in some loss of completeness and unity in 
presentation. The method necessarily involves a good deal of repe- 
tition in referring to the leading thinkers of the century under the 
various headings: it is impossible to treat the special problems selected 
entirely as isolated questions. But the very attempt to isolate these 
problems for purposes of comparison and discussion has led, it seems 
to me, to a kind of external mode of treatment that has to a consider- 
able extent detracted from the interest and philosophical significance 
that belongs to them when considered in their systematic relation- 
ships. Perhaps too this method of historical survey is to some extent 
responsible for the author's judgment regarding the failure of the 
present age to attain or even to approach unity of thought. There 
is a sense, of course, in which any such a statement is true. Unity of 
thought is something that is never completely attained. Moreover, 
the vastly increased variety and complexity of the data afforded by 
contemporary experience render the task of surveying and unifying 
the whole field supremely difficult. Nevertheless, the philosophical 
thinkers of the nineteenth century, no less than their predecessors, 
have contributed to the work of unification. If one turns over the 
list of thinkers whose ideas Mr. Merz has surveyed, one will conclude, 
I think, that the permanent value of their treatment of special prob- 
lems is in the great majority of cases dependent upon the possession of 
some genuine principle of unity. It is of course true that no one of 
them has succeeded in grasping or in formulating this principle in all its 
concrete unity in difference. The very conception of a closed philo- 
sophical system has become a contradiction for our thought; but the 
fact that unity has not been attained is not an indication of failure 
on the part of modern thought or a mark which characterizes it 
unfavorably when compared with the earlier systems. 

Among the general characteristics of recent thought the author 
emphasizes especially what he calls the "synoptic" tendency, "the 
endeavor to reach a vue d' ensemble, a Gesammtanschauung; and this quite 
as much when we have to deal with the totality of things as when we 
confine ourselves to specifically selected regions of research." "This 
synoptic view," he goes on to say, "is complementary to, and has 
succeeded, the combined methods of analysis and synthesis which 
were introduced into philosophic thought under the influence of the 
natural and exact sciences in the earlier part of the nineteenth century " 
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(p. 786). Not only in philosophy has this tendency shown itself, but 
the natural sciences, mainly under the influence of evolutionary con- 
ceptions, have gained a new direction and increased vitality by the 
adoption of this point of view. In psychology this point of view has, 
in the author's opinion, shown itself especially fruitful and significant. 
This doctrine of the "synoptic view" is frequently referred to through- 
out this volume, both in the text and in footnotes; but it nowhere, I 
think, is fully developed and its consequences illustrated in detail. 
It woul 1 have added to the interest of the work if some systematic 
attempt had been made to criticize and evaluate the various philo- 
sophical theories surveyed in the light of this method. 

Although the author's treatment is in the main expository rather 
than critical, his own philosophical standpoint and sympathies are 
indicated from time to time in general observations and remarks. 
He attaches more importance than historians of philosophy have usu- 
ally done to the work of Schleiermacher and Lotze, although he 
acknowledges that the latter did not assimilate into his thought the 
modern conceptions of evolution. It is only fair to recognize that 
Mr. Merz's purpose in this work is to give an objective account of 
philosophical opinions; yet one may wish that he had set forth more 
clearly the principles which guided his own undertaking. One has 
somewhat the feeling of gathering information rather than enlighten- 
ment from the volume, and frequently finds occasion to raise questions 
regarding the underlying principles which have guided the inquiry. 

Throughout this History of Nineteenth Century Thought, the 
author has confined himself, as he informs us, almost exclusively to 
England, France and Germany. Of the philosophical literature of 
these countries during this period the third and fourth volumes 
afford a useful and suggestive summary. One is here, as in the earlier 
volumes of the work, constantly impressed with the extent of the 
author's reading, and with the clearness of thought and expression 
which he has achieved. The value of the text is enhanced by exten- 
sive foot-notes, which are filled with instructive and suggestive matter. 
Mr. Merz has taken no narrow view of his task, and has carried his 
discussion and references beyond the limits of what takes the form of 
technical philosophy. The chapter on Society (pp. 420-590), in 
particular, contains much information that is not usually found in 
histories of philosophy. The same is also true, though to a less degree, 
of the chapter which is entitled "Of the Beaut ful" (pp. 1-126). 
The general plan and method of presentation throughout the volumes 
which deal with philosophical thought make necessary some knowledge 
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of the various systems on the part of the reader. Its value consists 
in the very competent summary and retrospect which it presents, 
based on broad reading and careful interpretations. 

In the author's view, philosophy occupies, as it were, a kind of 
middle ground between the objective realm of science and the more 
subjective and individual judgments that find unsystematic expres- 
sion in literature. In accordance with this view, he writes at the 
conclusion of the volume before us: "A History of Thought will 
accordingly not be complete without tracing with equal diligence and 
with equal sympathy, in the spontaneous literature and the artistic 
creations of the period, the inventions of the poetical and the mani- 
festations of the religious thought of this age." 

It is to be hoped that the author will be able to realize his plan for 
the completion of this great work. The volumes already completed 
form an important contribution to the history of the intellectual move- 
ments of the nineteenth century. And the task which the author has 
set himself in his plan for the concluding volume, although difficult, is 
likely to throw important light upon the thought and mode of feeling 
of a period that has already become strange to our unassisted exper- 
ience. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 

Volonte et LibertS. Par Wincenty Lutoslawski. Librairie F61ix 

Alcan, Paris, 1913, — pp. xi, 352. 

Volonte et Liberte is a curious book. Its writer claims that it 
represents the standpoint peculiar to the Slavs and especially to the 
Poles; but if this is the case, the Poles have gone to school to Trine 
and the other American prophets of New Thought. The thesis of 
the book is the establishment of the will as the ultimate reality and 
the production of an historical and metaphysical foundation for 
a more effective development of the individual and social will. 
Although the detailed study of proper modes of training belongs to 
the future, yet, since even this propaedeutic is to serve a practical 
end, much space is given to the consideration of practical questions. 

At the beginning there is a sketch of the position held by the will 
in the history of thought. Materialism, idealism and pantheism form 
a preparation for spiritualism, which regards the external world 
after the analogy of the thinking and willing subject (pp. 22 and 77). 
In its most highly developed form spiritualism makes the will the 
center of every explanation of existence, and so may properly be called 



